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his design, and sent his confidant Escovedo to persuade
Philip that to conquer the Netherlands it was necessary
to begin by conquering England.

For a pair of determined enemies, Elizabeth and
Philip were just now upon most amicable, not to say
affectionate, terms. She knew well that he had in-
cited assassins to take her life, and that nothing would
at any time give him greater pleasure than to hear
that one of them had succeeded. But she bore him
no malice for that. She took it all in the way of busi-
ness, and intended, for her part, to go on robbing and
damaging him in every way she could short of going to
war. Philip bore it all meekly. Alva himself insisted
that he could not afford to quarrel with her. Diplo-
matic relations by means of resident ambassadors,
which had been broken off by the expulsion of De
Espes in 1571, were resumed; and English heretics in
the prisons of the Inquisition were released in spite
of the outcries of the Grand Inquisitor.

In the summer of 1577 it seemed as if Don John's
restless ambition would interrupt this pacific policy
which suited both monarchs. He had sent for the
Spanish troops again. He was known to be projecting
an invasion of England. He was said to have a
promise of help from Guise. Elizabeth's ministers, as
usual, believed that she was on the brink of ruin,
and implored her to send armies both to the Nether-
lands and to France. But she refused to be hustled into
any precipitate action, and reasons soon appeared for
maintaining an expectant attitude. The treaty of
Bergerac between Henry in. and Henry of Navarre
(September 1577) showed once more that the French